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The Use of Hypnotism among the Insane. 

Mr. George M. Robertson, having Btudied the subject with Bernheim, 
Luys, and Voisin, has made use of hynotism among the female pauper 
patients in the Morningside Asylum. He finds that the insane are difficult 
to hypnotize, but by selecting the most sensible and reasonable of the 
patients, and of those who are excited, only those who are still coherent, 
success is likely to follow in between one-third and one-half of the cases, 
without spending, on an average, more than a quarter of an hour over each. 
He has a decided objection to melancholiacs, except of the simple variety, 
as their subjective consciousness is so strong, and they are so wrapped up in 
their morbid ideas that, instead of listening to suggestion and becoming 
hypnotized, they think all the more of their subjective ideas. Even with 
cases who can be hypnotized one’s success varies greatly, and in an unex¬ 
pected manner they refuse to become hypnotized. Although most of his 
patients have gone under fairly deeply, and had no recollection of what hap¬ 
pened, still one’s control over them is not so strong as over a sane person, for, 
as their intelligence is not so good, they do not, as a rule, take up suggestions 
so well, nor do these make so great and lasting an impression upon them. 
The hypnotic sleep is also much shorter, on account of the morbid excitement 
from within the brain, arousing the patient, just as in the state of health we 
may also be awakened out of a normal sleep by a vivid dream. He summar¬ 
izes its uses as a direct therapeutic agent: 1. In insomnia, succeeding in in¬ 
tractable cases when drugs have not succeeded well. Hypnotic sleep, being 
more closely allied to healthy sleep than is drugged sleep, must be of great 
service when the brain nutrition is already bad and the additional effect of 
depressing drugs is undesirable. 2. As a sedative in excitement, of direct 
therapeutic value in preventing an outburst of excitement from passing into 
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mania in a brain in a highly unstable condition. 3. To dispel fleeting delu¬ 
sional states and the minor psychoses by means of verbal suggestions in the 
hypnotic state, removing these lesser degrees of mental derangement. For the 
purposes of management it is useful: 1. To overcome the morbid resistance of 
patients for their own benefit, in making them do what is necessary for their 
own welfare, in the giving of medicines and the taking of food. 2. As a 
substitute for restraint in cases of excitement and violence, replacing the 
mechanical, physical, or chemical, by what may he described as mental 
restraint. It is, however, here uncertain, and not always possible. Naturally 
those who expect miracles to result from the employment of hypnotism will 
be disappointed. It is not believed that it can cure pronounced or advanced 
forms of mental disease, nor is the writer hopeful of its ever doing good in 
cases of fixed delusion. No person can reasonably deny the great good that 
it may do in individual cases, or the fact that in medical hands, legitimately 
employed with caution, it appears to produce no direct harm; yet even in an 
asylum, if extensively used, it may increase and strengthen the delusions 
about hypnotism, and about unseen agencies in general .—Journal of Menial 
Disease, 1893, No. 128, p. 1. 

The Iodide of Strontium. 

Dr. A. Malbec presents a very complete study of this remedy which 
appears likely to obtain an assured position in therapeutics. It occurs crys¬ 
tallized in hexagonal tables, very soluble in water, and, when impure, readily 
decomposing into iodine and oxide of strontium, presenting various colors. 
Purity and stability are essential, as the iodate is toxic. As the potash salt, 
the iodide of strontium has a manifest action upon the heart, which can be 
utilized in affections of the myocardium, in changes at the aortic orifice and 
in the arteries. It certainly can be used as a substitute for the potash salt, 
although it may not always be preferred to it. Yet it does not, after pro¬ 
longed usage, give rise so readily to intolerance, and it will be more readily 
accepted by a patient suffering from cardiac disease if he should know of the 
use of the potash salt as a specific for syphilis. It can be prescribed the 
same way as the potash salt, in the same dose in simple solution in distilled 
water, or, to avoid the salty taste, in the sweet liqueurs, or in syrup, or that 
of bitter orange-peel .—Les Nouveaux JRemides, 1892, No. 18, p. 424. 

The Treatment of Inoperable Malignant Neoplasms by the 
Bichloride of Mercury in Oil. 

Mr. R. Cowan Lees has used a solution of bichloride of mercury in olive 
oil in the strength of one to two thousand, injecting twenty minima by means 
of a hypodermatic syringe provided with a solid-pointed needle, having several 
orifices at the side of it, thereby allowing the mixture to diffuse through the 
tissue of the tumor and affording less danger of its being thrown into the 
circulation. The surface of the skin is previously cleansed with a solution 
of this oil, one to one thousand, with twelve per cent, of menthol. From his 
observation of three cases he believes that a powerful check, if not a com¬ 
plete remedy, exists in this method of applying the bichloride .—The Lancet , 
1892, No. 3607, p. 875. 
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The Treatment of Hemoptysis. 

31. Comby recommenda repose, such revulsives as dry cups, sinapisms, 
poultices of mustard and flaxseed, dry frictions, or with alcohol or the tur¬ 
pentines. For internal medication a pill of ergot, digitalis, and quinine, or 
ergotine in gooseberry syrup. Direct astringents may be found in subacetate 
of lead, or rhatany, or perchloride of iron by atomization. Acid draughts, 
as the sulphuric acid lemonade, are serviceable. The balsams have some 
reputation, and a combination of benzoin and alum in aqueous solution is 
of good repute. Opium has great value, but chiefly through its calmative 
effects .—La Medecine Modeme, 1892, No. 46, p. 705. 


The Treatment of Cholera at St. Petersburg. 

Drs. Frank Clemon and Richard Sisley have written a very readable 
paper upon the epiderpic of 1892. The use of hot baths (twenty minutes, 
temperature, 104° F.) was found to be of the greatest service; these baths 
were frequently repeated, and their effect was to greatly improve the pulse 
and afford the patients a general sense of relief; and, according to Levin, 
their action on the skin was beneficial in warding off the unemic coma. 
Many patients were treated with hot-air baths which could be given with less 
disturbance to the patient; higher temperature could be borne and they 
allowed freer action of the sweat-glands. Calomel was freely used; high 
rectal injections of a solution of tannin, one to two per cent., and in seven 
cases copious subcutaneous injections of fluid, Beven parts of chloride of 
sodium to the thousand of water. This modification of Cantani’s formula 
caused less pain than the original. The dejecta were all boiled in the special 
disinfecting apparatus, in closed boilers, by the external application of steam. 
At the Alexander Barrack Hospital the death-rate was about 27 per cent., 
and in the Obuchovski Hospital 28 to 29 per cent .—The Medical Magazine , 
1892, No. 5, p. 471. 

The Horse-nettle (Solanum Carolinense). 

Dr. J.'L. Napier has used a concentrated tincture of this plant, made by 
macerating for two weeks the crushed berries in equal parts of whiskey. The 
dose with which the remedy was begun was a tablespoonful three times a 
day. In a case of convulsions during pregnancy, these were completely con¬ 
trolled by a teaspoonful of a strong tincture given every three hours. It is 
not claimed that it will cure all cases of epilepsy, hut that if it is intelli¬ 
gently given it will benefit all cases, and cure a large percentage .—The 
American Therapist, 1892, No. 6, p. 127. 


Arsenic as a Prophylactic. 

Mr. C. F. Bryan quotes Wilks, who calls this substance one of our moat 
important drugs, and asserts that it is a preventive of gout. The tonic influ¬ 
ence on the nervous system, and the belief held by arsenic eaters of Styria 
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that it prevents illness, the statement of Farquharson that it lessens the 
vulnerability of blood corpuscles, its antiseptic properties, that those who 
are taking arsenic are insusceptible to vaccination, are facts cited in support 
of the position assumed by the writer. His observations were limited to 
persons exposed to the infection of scarlet fever and diphtheria, and during 
the recent epidemic of influenza, and. the results were such that use has 
been made of this remedy, wherever practicable, during the last ten years. 
He claims, in fine, that it is a perfect prophylactic in most infectious diseases. 
—The Provincial Medical Journal , 1893, No. 133, p. 9. 


The Treatment of Tetanus. 

Db. L. H. Petit, recognizing the fact that fatal cases of tetanus are met 
with, in spite of scrupulous antiseptic precautions, corroborates the statement 
of Verneuil,that the microbe is one of the most insinuating and tenacious; 
and that of Chauvel, that investigation should be carried out from the stand¬ 
point of prophylaxis. The destruction of the focus can be secured by the 
excision of it, together with the surrounding healthy tissues, or by the ampu¬ 
tation of the member above the focus. On the other hand, these measures 
may be undertaken too late to prevent invasion of the system, and amputa¬ 
tion, and even chloroformization, may even precipitate an attack. The 
neutralization of the virus must be made either in the wound or in the 
organism. If in the former, cleansing the wound is essential. If in the 
latter, it is the antitoxines that must be resorted to; but this method does not 
show entirely convincing results. As the chronic form tends to recovery, 
remedies which change the acute into the chronic form are indicated. Of 
the remedies which diminish the morbid symptoms, chloral, in lowering the 
reflex excitability of the spinal cord, has given the most fortunate results, 
especially against the asphyxia and the syncope, which are the principal 
causes of death. This remedy must be administered in large doses, even to 
thr^e and a half drachms daily, for several weeks. As for Calabar bean, 
atropine, morphine, cocaine, bromide of potassium, pilocarpine, and chloro¬ 
form, these are only sedatives permitting the use of a smaller dose of chloral. 
When chloral has failed, success has been sometimes obtained by paralde¬ 
hyde, urethane, and acetanilide. Salicylate of soda has been useful, without 
doubt due to its analgesic action; curare has been more harmful than useful. 
External medication, as baths, and the application of ice along the vertebral 
column, should be classed as sedative measures. As for the use of the anti- 
toxine of Cattani and Tizzoni, it appears likely to fall into oblivion, and the 
question apparently resolves itself into the use of chloral internally and the 
application of ice along the vertebral column, although the latter may appear 
dangerous to those who fear every external excitation; and, in addition, 
absolute immobilization and protection against light and Bound .—U Union 
Medicate, 1892, No. 147, p. 853. 

M. Verneuil, in the discussion at the French Academy of Medicine, 
pointed out that the modern experimental researches tend to show that the 
microbe of tetanus is confined for a more or less prolonged period in the 
point of entrance—the wound. The treatment consists, then, not in intro¬ 
ducing into the wound an antidote, specific or not, of microbian origin or of 
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a chemical nature, but simply in suppressing the poison by taking away the 
organ which contains it—that is, amputation or excision of the wounded part. 
As a matter of fact, a removal of the focus, even if immediate, may not prevent 
the.appearance of tetanus. Berger, in seeking to give precise indication 
for the removal of the point of infection, points out that cases differ 
markedly. In some, when the focus is limited and complete, extirpation 
is possible—amputation giving better guarantee than excision pure and 
simple. Tetanus supervening shows that the infection was grave and rapid, 
and the resultant toxines had become early and widely diffused; here ampu¬ 
tation is unavailing, but it appears, nevertheless, to be the most rational 
means at hand to destroy the point of infection as well as the laboratory 
where the toxines are manufactured. He criticises the reports of the cases 
treated by the method ofTizzoni,in that the injections of antitoxine had been 
employed in conjunction with other medication, as chloral, and with other 
means, such os amputation; and besides, the method had been employed 
several times in chroqic cases, which of themselves tend toward recovery.— 
Bulletin deFAcademic de Midccine, t 1992, No. 49, p. 771. 

On the Treatment of Hiccough. 

Mr. W. Langford Symes believes that little can be said. Empirical 
treatment has made use of almost every known drug. The author finds as 
most efficacious very frequent acts of swallowing raw whiskey, vinegar, *' Eau 
de M6Iisse,” hot brandy punch, or a mustard blister over the epigastrium. 
Antispasmodic remedies comprise chloral hydrate—used with success in the 
case reported; nitrite of amyl, Calabar bean, cocaine, hydrocyanic acid, atro¬ 
pine, morphine, and nicotine. The physiological treatment depends upon 
an accurate diagnosis of the conditions under which it occurs, of the consti¬ 
tution in which it is met with, and of the probable nature of the irritation 
to which the gastric or oesophageal branches of the vagus are subjected—as 
foreign bodies, accumulations, distention, worms; or specific states of the vis¬ 
cera, such as gout, etc.—each of which must, in turn, become the basis of a 
distinct and specific treatment .—The Dublin Journal of Medical Sciences, 1892, 
No. 252, p. 488. 

[In a patient under observation in hospital service, where nearly every drug 
recognized as having an anti-spasmodic action had been used in vain, digital 
compression of the phrenic immediately arrested the paroxysms for nearly 
two hours; the repetition of the compression caused them to cease entirely.— 
R. W. W.j. 


The Treatment of Tuberculosis by Hypodermatic Injections of 
Creasote. 

Professor Peter believes that the hypodermatic injections act favorably 
only in local scrofula and tuberculosis—that is, precisely in the cases where 
the older therapeusis was also efficacious. He cites a case where a 
patient suffering from both a pulmonary tuberculosis and a cold thoracic 
abscess was treated for thirty days. The amount of five drachms cured the 
cold abscess and bony lesion, but left stationary the pulmonary disease. The 
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hypodermatic treatment of creasoteis a real advance: it enables the patient to 
absorb large quantities of the remedy, and diminishes markedly and rapidly 
the expectoration, the cough, and various general symptoms. Certain cases 
of tuberculosis are curable, and that without treatment; for example, laborers, 
who have become tuberculous from overwork and insufficient nourishment, 
recover after a stay in a hospital; therefore we need not be surprised that crea- 
sote will relieve these individuals. According to the tolerance established for 
creasote, the prognosis can be stated. If this is perfect, we may expect excel¬ 
lent local and general results. Another class is: patients with whom toler¬ 
ance is also perfect, but in whom the local lesions are as much benefited as 
the general conditions. A third class of patients bear the remedy well at 
first, but later intolerance is established; here the prognosis is unfavorable. 
Those who, from the first, are unable to take the remedy, present a very 
hopeless prognosis. Thus creasote may show the gravity of the tuber¬ 
culosis. However, much depends, as to the duration of the disease, upon 
good digestion and absence of fever, and with these conditions in the patient’s 
favor his life can be assured in spite of the most evident signs of pulmonary 
tuberculosis.— La Medecine Afoderne, 1892, No. 54, p. 802. 

Pneumonia Coked by the Intra-venous Injection of Chloride and 
Bicarbonate of Soda. 

Dott. Pellegrini reports a second case where about seven ounces of a 
three-fourths of a I per cent, solution of chloride of sodium with a one- 
half of 1 per cent, of bicarbonate of sodium was injected intra-venously. This 
was repeated on the next day. The urinary chlorides, diminished before the 
injections, increased in amouut and returned to the normal on the third day 
after the second injection. The theory upon which this artificial blood-serum 
is used is, to prevent the danger of the pneumonia—the coagulation of blood 
in the cavity of ventricles, due to the scarcity of chloride of soda in the organ¬ 
ism, shown by the diminution or absence of the chloride in the urine.— 
Gazctia degli Ospitali , 1892, No. 151, p. 1387. 

Dangers of Inhalation of Smoke Powders in the Treatment of 
Asthma. 

Dr. J. H. Bullard calls attention to the silence of the text-books in 
regard to the danger arising from the use of these powders, which are gener¬ 
ally composed of nitre with the addition of chlorate of potassium, powdered 
stramonium leaves, cubebs, sumbul, benzoin, oil of cassia, lobelia, and per¬ 
haps tobacco. It is possible to produce with these an atmosphere so full of 
narcotic vapors, and so lacking in necessary oxygen, as to produce a gradual 
asphyxiation, passing into that easy and painless moribund condition oftener 
seen in poisoning from carbonic acid or illuminating gas. A single fatal case 
under the observation of the writer is reported. A strong, healthy, hard¬ 
working German woman, of thirty-six years of age, died from the inhalation 
of the fumes, the room being closed; the symptoms were those of asphyxia, 
which were not relieved by artificial respiration, venesection, strychnine hypo- 
dermatically, electricity, external warmth, or frictions.— The Southern Cali - 
fomia Practitioner , 1892, No. 12, p. 471. 
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The Medical Uses of Compressed Gases. 

Dr. Clement B. Lowe cites the uses of oxygen and of nitrogen monoxide. 
The former produces gain in body weight through the stimulating effects 
upon the nutrient functions, these effects produced mainly by the increase 
and stimulation of the red corpuscles, being almost invaluable in asphyxia 
from poisonous gases, such as carbon monoxide, where the btemoglobin is at 
once changed to oxyhcemoglobin. The latter, used largely in dentistry, has 
recently been shown to be of value in the treatment of nervous diseases, par¬ 
ticularly in nervous prostration, insomnia, and melancholia. Since it is now 
possible to procure thegases in compressed form, they can be kept in stock by 
pharmacists. In using the apparatus the compressed gas is first conducted 
into a rubber bag or a metallic gas-receiver, from the former of which it is 
inhaled under ordinary pressure, the gas passing through a bottle partly filled 
with water. If it is to 'be used as an enema, the gas is displaced from the 
receiver by water flowing from a can placed about twenty-two inches above 
the receiver, and is passed through a bottle, containing warm water, to the 
patient.— American Journal of Pharmacy, 1892, No, 12, p. 603. 


The Treatment of Cardiac Affections by Gymnastics and 
Massage. 

Dr. H. Huchard considers that too much attention has been directed to 
the central heart and not enough to the peripheral heart. This is true of the 
diseases of the heart of arterial origin when the obstacle is not in the central 
heart, but in the peripheral heart—that is, in the circulatory system. There 
are two methods in gymnastics—the French and the Swedish; the former 
has, in health, for its purpose the development of muscle; the latter, in both 
health and disease, the aiding of suppleness, and especially of the circulation 
of the muscular system. The latter is really medical gymnastics, improving 
the peripheral heart. Exercises which dilate the peripheral bloodvessels 
relieve the heart From massage and gentle gymnastics in the treatment of 
cardiac disease of arterial origin we may expect that the patients will lose 
their cyanosis, their dyspnoea, their oedema of the limbs, while the pulse 
gains in regularity and force, and the urine becomes abundant and clear.— 
Revue generate de Clinique et de Therapeulique, 1S92, No. 47, p. 741. 


The Treatment of Hypertrophic Cirrhosis of the Liver by 
Calomel. 

Dr. Ludwig Sior reports a case Where he prescribed a grain in single 
doses, six times daily, at intervals of two hours, continuing thus for three 
days, when the remedy was omitted for the same number of days; this alter¬ 
nation of periods of use and disuse of the remedy was continued for a month. 
For the second and third month four daily doses were given, in the same 
manner as before. In the case reported, cure resulted after about three 
months of treatment.— Berliner klinische Wochcnschrift, 1892, No. 52, S. 1327. 



